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Arise 1 Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA ANSWERS 

Question (asked by Girish) : ‘Can one realize God by sadhana ? ’ 

Sri Ramakrishna : ‘People have realized God in various ways. Some through 
much austerity, worship, and devotion ; they have attained perfection through 
their own efforts. Some are bom perfect, as for example Narada and Suka- 
deva ; they are called nityasiddha, eternally perfect There are also those 
who have attained perfection all of a sudden ; it is like a man’s unexpectedly 
coming into a great fortune. Again, there are instances of people’s realizing 
God in a dream and by divine grace.’ 

Saying this, Sri Ramakrishna sang, intoxicated with divine fervour: 

Can everyone have the vision of Syama ? Is Kali’s treasure for 
everyone ? 

Oh, what a pity my foolish mind will not see what is true! 

Even with all His penances, rarely does Siva Himself behold 
The mind-bewitching sight of Mother Syama’s crimson feet. 

To him who meditates on Her the riches of heaven are poor indeed ; 

If Syama casts Her glance on him, he swims in eternal Bliss, 

The prince of yogis, the king of the gods, meditate on Her feet 
in vain ; 

Yet worthless Kamalakanta yearns for the Mother’s blessed feet! 

Question (posed by himself) : ‘There are people who perform japa for thirty 

years and still do not attain any result. Why?’ 

Sri Ramakrishna: ‘A gangrenous sore requires very drastic treatment. 

Ordinary medicine won’t cure it. 

‘No matter how much sadhana you practise, you will not realize the goal 
as long as you have desire. But this is also true, that one can realize the 
goal in a moment through the grace of God, through His kindness. Take 
the case of a room that has been dark a thousand years. If somebody sud- 
denly brings a lamp into it, the room is lighted in an instant. 

‘Suppose a poor man’s son has fallen into the good graces of a rich per- 
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son. He marries his daughter. Immediately he gets an equipage, clothes, 
furniture, a house, and other things.’ 

Question (asked by Nanda) : ‘But how' can we obtain God’s grace ? Has He 

really the power to bestow grace ?’ 

Sri Ramakrishna: ‘I see. You think as the intellectuals do: one reaps 

the results of one’s actions. Give up these ideas. The effect of karma wears 
away if one takes refuge in God. I prayed to the Divine Mother with 
flowers in my hand : “Here, Mother, take Thy sin ; here, take Thy virtue. I don’t 
want either of these ; give me only real bhakti. Here, Mother, take Thy 
good ; here, take Thy bad. I don’t want any of Thy good or bad ; give 
me only real bhakti. Here, Mother, take Thy dharma ; here, take Tby 
adharma. I don’t want any of Thy dharma or a dharma ; give me only real 
bhakti. Here, Mother, take Thy knowledge ; here, take Thy ignorance. I 
don’t want any of Thy knowledge or ignorance ; give me only real bhakti. 
Here, Mother, take Thy purity ; here, take Thy impurity. Give me only 

real bhakti.’* ’ 

Nanda : ‘Can God violate law V 

Sri Ramakrishna : ‘What do you mean ? He is the Lord of all. He 

can do everything. He who has made the law can also change it. 

‘But you may very well talk that way. Perhaps you want to enjoy the 
woi Id, and that is why you talk that way. There is a view that a man’s 
inner spirit is not awakened unless he is through with enjoyment. But what 
is there to enjoy ? The pleasures of “woman and gold” ? This moment 
they exist and the next moment they disappear. It is all momentary. And 
what is there in “woman and gold” ? It is like the hog plum — all stone 
and skin. If one eats it one suffers from colic. Or like a sweetmeat. Once 
you swallow it, it is gone.’ 

Nanda: ‘Oh, yes. People no doubt talk that way. But is God par- 

tial ? If things happen through God’s grace, then I must say God is partial.’ 

Sri Ramakrishna: ‘But God Himself has become everything — the uni- 

verse and its living beings. You will realize it when you have Perfect 
Knowledge. God Himself has become the twenty-four cosmic principles: 
the mind, intellect, body, and so forth. Is there anyone but Himself to 
whom He can show partiality V 




ONWARD FOR EVER ! 



If we are developed from 
animals, the animals also may 
be degraded men. How do 
you know it is not so ? You 
have seen that the proof of 
evolution is simply this : you 
find a series of bodies jrom 
the lowest to the highest 
rising in a gradually ascending 
scale . . . . How can you have 
evolution without involution ? 
Our struggle for the higher life 
shows that we have been de- 
graded from a high state. It 
must be so, only it may vary 
as to details, I always cling to 
the idea set forth with one 
voice by Christy Buddha y and 
the Vedanta , that we must all 
come to perfection in time, but 
only by giving up this imper- 
fection. This world is nothing. 
It is at best only a hideous 
caricature, a shadow of the 
Reality. We must go to the 
Reality. Renunciation will take 
us to It. Renunciation is the 
very basis of our true life ; 
every moment of goodness and 
real life that we enjoy is when 
we do not think of ourselves. 
This little separate self must 
die. Then we shall find that 
we are in the Real, and that 
Reality is God, and He is our 
own true nature, and He is 
always in us and with us. Let 
us live in Him and stand in 
Him. It is the only joyful 
state of existence . Life on the 
plane of the Spirit is the only 
•life, and let us all try to attain 
to this realisation. 









THE POWER OE PURITY 
IN SHAPING THE FUTURE 

OF MANKIND 

Editorial 

I 

Let us recount here an interesting 
Chinese story, having great relevance to the 
today and tomorrow of men on earth. It 
is about ‘the man who spumed the 
machine’ : 

Tsekung, a disciple of Confucius, seeing 
an old man making a ditch and pour- 
ing into it water which he brought by 
hand from a well with great labour and 
little result, suggested that he could do 
it more efficiently with help of a simple 
machine (a well sweep). But smiling the 

gardener replied that his teacher had 
taught that those who use cunning im- 
plements will be cunning in their deal- 
ings — requiring cunning in their hearts. 
Thus they cannot be pure and incor- 
rupt ; hence they are bound to be rest- 
less in spirit, and ‘not fit vehicles for 
Tad. 

After long thought, as they Walked 
many miles further, Tsekung told his 
disciples, ‘I have heard from... Con- 
fucius that the test of a scheme is its 
practicality... that we should achieve the 
greatest result with the least labour. 

Not so this manner of man He lives 

...not knowing whither he is bound, infi- 
nitely complete in himself. Success, 
utility... would certainly make man lose 
the human heart. But this man does 
nothing contrary to his heart ; master of 
himself, above the praise and blame of 
the world, he is a perfect man .’ 1 

We are, of course, sure that the man who 
spurns the machine will have scant hearing 
today. But it is also to be well noted that 
the man in our story was not in the least 
worried about being heard. 

Once when Premier Khrushchev was on 
a visit to Indonesia, President Sukarno pre- 

1 See The Wisdom of China and India (Ed. by 
Lin Yutang, The Modem Library, New York, 1942) 
pp. 1054-55. Quoted in full in our Editorial of 
February 1972. 
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sented to him one of the finest items of 
Indonesian art. To the discomfiture of the 
host, Khrushchev said with his usual brash 
vehemence, 1 don’t care for any of these 
things. What you require is machines and 
more machines.* What he said bluntly, 
others may speak more politely— but they 
all say the same thing : ‘Machines and 

more machines.* 

The cry is the same all over the world, 
developed countries or developing countries, 
eastern bloc or western bloc. In India too, 
where we usually speak loudly about reli- 
gion, after-life, and reincarnation, our cry 
today is the same: ‘Machines and more 
machines.’ If there is any shrine today 
where Communists and non-Communists, 
the coloured and the white, the backward 
and the forward, Hindus and Christians, 
Arabs and Jews, all worship with equal 
devotion, it is that shrine where the machine 
is the deity and science the high priest. 

This is the Zeitgeist , the time- spirit. But 
there is also such a thing as the spirit of 
the timeless. 

One may very well fancy that in some of 
the stars live highly evolved beings who 
can not only read our external doings but 
also what is going on in our minds. What- 
ever may be our pride as evolution’s choice, 
one can reasonably fear that to them we ap- 
pear no better than ‘tool-making fools’, and 
this despite the fact that our machines have 
done some digging on the moon! What 
will it avail man if he penetrates into outer 
space but is not the master of his own mind 
and knows not how to live with his brother 
man ? 

The sanity of the old man in the stoiy 
consists in his correct conviction that: 
‘Those who are restless in spirit are not fit 
vehicles for Too* This statement of an un- 
known unmodem Chinese gardener has 
great significance for modem times, for 
modem man. If with the advance of civili- 
zation the restlessness of spirit increases. 



and we thus become less and less the vehi- 
cles of Tao, then individually or collecti- 
vely, whither are we bound ? 

The whole situation needs to be closely 
studied. 

For good or bad, modem man cannot and 
will not reject the machine and its power, 

in order to be fit vehicle of Tao — about the 

* 

very existence of which he is not at all 
sure. It thus makes no sense to ask him to 
reject machines. Machines have come to 
stay even if they end humanity’s stay! 
Again, if modem man being restless in spirit 
is precluded from being the fit vehicle of 
Tao or the highest principle of existence, 
then his life is foredoomed to meaningless- 
ness. 

What then is the way for modern man ? 
Four points we must keep in mind while 
seeking an answer to this question of basic 
urgency. First, that man cannot return- 
even if it were desirable— to those laissez- 
faire, non-technical days when soaring 
heavenward were only shining church-stee- 
ples, and not the monstrous chimneys puffing 
black smoke with its ensuing ecological 
world-problems. Second , that man cannot 

stop even here, hoping to avoid greater 
risks. Third, that although man cannot help 
moving, it is open to him to determine the 
direction of his movement. Fourth , that the 
solution of his problems has to be forged in 
the life-process in such a way as to avoid 
the experience of a motorist driving at high 
speed, when he too suddenly presses the 
brake. 

n 

The problem before us can very well be 
formulated in the manner used by our gar- 
dener who spumed the machine: (a) mod- 
ern man has the most cunning imple- 
ments of all time ; ( b ) he tends to be cun- 
ning in his dealings, which only reveals that 
(c) he has cunning in his heart; (d) being 
thus, he has inevitably created burdens of 
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impurity and corruption ; (e) this impurity mind, also called self-purification. 



within and corruption without has made 
man unprecedentedly restless ; and (/) being 
restless in spirit he is the most unfit to know 
the truth, while his is the most compelling 
need to do so. 

Again, in terms of the famous Hindu 
mythological story of churning the milk 
ocean by gods and demons, our process 
called ‘civilization’ has so churned the ocean 
of human life that from it have arisen both 
nectar and poison. And now the latter is 
threatening not only the nectar-components 
but even the survival of the race. So, in 
brief, the only realistic solution of our 
problem will be the creation of a poison- 
drinking super-power. 

In the mythical story, the deadly poison 
was drunk by Siva, in His supreme compas- 
sion, whereafter the churning continued, with 
great blessings resulting. Ever since, Siva’s 
throat has been blue from the effects of that 
poison. What we require today in this 
agonized world is the emergence of some 
blue-throated men and women. 

The problem is: whence will that power- 
eating super-power arise? It will have to 
arise from within man himself. The source 
of that power is within man, within every 
human being. If humanity is to survive, 
man must learn how to release that power. 
And this is everyone’s affair. Think not 
that the world-problem is only for big men. 
Today willy-nilly we live in one world. 
Don’t you see how the wheat for your 
capati (or unleavened bread) had to come 
from distant lands? Don’t you see that if 
the Jews and Arabs quarrel, your economics 
and politics are affected ? Yes, world- 
problems are your concern too. The release 
of the super-power is emphatically your and 
my concern. 

In essence, this snper-power is in Sanskrit 
called atma-Sakti, the power of the spirit. 

And the only way of releasing the atma-sakti 
is through citta-iuddhi — purification of the 



This world is not going to be a better 
place, no matter how many people ‘join’ to 
do something about it, if these people re- 
main the same people. Out of collective 
impurities can never arise solutions to pro- 
blems originating in individnal impurities. 
The League of Nations failed ntterly ; the 
U. N. has been unsteady for years. Why ? 
Because it simply reflects the situation we 
are all in. It can never be nobler than the 
world itself. It can only accelerate the 
speed of ‘churning’ the ocean of world- 
affairs, out of which still comes more poison 
than nectar. 

Still, these efforts will continue, on the 
level of big men. Perhaps it is just as well 
that this is not our level ; for it leaves most of 
us free to do something substantial, as indi- 
viduals, towards self-purification. And in 
this basically lies the one hope for the 
world. 

We shall not here discuss the methods of 
purifying the mind, or of citta-suddhi ; we 
shall only try to indicate the powers result- 
ing therefrom, in its various stages. 

IH 

In the nature of a human being — that 
curious amalgam of matter and spirit— there 
are two tendencies, one lower and another 
higher, one material and another spiritual. 
The purpose of self-purification is to release 
the higher tendency from the thraldom of 
the lower. 

All the powers that man possesses by way 
of manipulation of matter or technological 
achievement are the products of the lower 
tendency. No amount of enhancement of its 
energy can ever enfranchise man: it can 
only mean increasing bondage. In the 
words of Vivekananda: ‘...the more we 
study the material world the more we tend 
to become materialized ; the more we 
handle the material world, even the little 
spirituality which we possessed before* 
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vanishes .’ 2 It is the power of the spirit 
that alone can liberate the spirit from the 
thraldom of matter. 

Negatively speaking, the process of self- 
purification is getting rid of the material 
taint, manifesting as various desires, burn- 
ing in human hearts from time out of mind. 
Desire is the inherent quality of our material 
tendency. So let us not consider ourselves 
especially wicked; all our failings have a 
hoary ancestry, though undoubtedly we are 
now in an accelerating mess of our own 
making. Even in his day, the Buddha had 

to say: 

*Everything, O Jatilas, is burning. The 
eye is burning, thoughts are burning, all 
the senses are burning. They are burn- 
ing with the fire of lust. There is anger, 
there is ignorance, there is hatred, as 
long as the fire finds inflammable things 
upon which it can feed, so long will it 
bum, and there will be birth and death, 
decay, grief, lamentation, suffering, des- 
pair, and sorrow. Considering this, a 

disciple of truth will divest himself of 

passions and become free .’ 3 

The situation is not fundamentally differ- 
ent today, except that we have developed 
certain specially harmful poison-problems and 
have added hitherto unknown forms of 
burning, from that of nuclear explosion to 
the elemental burning of the flesh. 

Positively speaking, self-purification means 
getting established in certain virtues, which 
are the vehicle of the atma-sakti or the 
power of the spirit— the power-eating 
super-power which we so urgently need. 
Hence we shall take up the findings of 
Patanjali, in his Y oga-sutras, as to what 
kinds of power result from establishment in 
which virtue. 



2 Essentials of Hinduism (Advaita Ashrama, 



‘When a man becomes established in 
non-violence, then all enmities cease in 
his presence .’ 4 

If one gets established in non-injury, be- 
fore him even animals by nature ferocious, 
will become peaceful. The tiger and lamb 
will play together in amity in his presence. 
The word ‘non-violent’ is commonly used as 
almost synonymous with ‘ineffectual’. Yet 
perfect non-violence is by no means ineffec- 
tual, but a positive force of tremendous 
power. The greatest example of this fact is 
Gautama the Buddha. He laid special em- 
phasis on our ancient teaching that: 

Tlatred does not cease by hatred at any 
time ; hatred ceases by love ; this is the 
old rule.* 

And his mere presence at a crucial mom- 
ent prevented a war: 

Between two adjacent city-states flowed 
the river Rohini. During a great drought 
the husbandmen of both sides claimed 
sole right to the little water remaining. 
When arguments failed, armies were 
marshalled and war seemed inevitable. 
But at that crucial moment the Buddha 
unexpectedly appeared. At sight of him, 
the Sakyas, from which clan the Buddha 
came, threw down their arms out of re- 
gard for him, the jewel of their race. 
And the example was followed also by 
their opponents, the Kolis. 

The Buddha asked the cause of the 
assembly. Being told it was for war, he 
asked, ‘What for ?’ The princes said they 
were not quite sure ; so they asked their 
generals, who in turn passed the question 
down till at last the original husband- 
men told their story. Then Buddha 
asked: ‘What is the value of water?’ 
On being told ‘Very little’, he asked ‘and 
the value of man ?’ ‘Very great...’ 
‘Why then,’ he asked, ‘do you propose 
to throw away that which is of great 



Mayavati, 1947) p. 25. 

S Paul Carus, The Gospel of Buddha (Open * I 

Court Publishing Co., Chicago, 1921) p. 52, patafijali : Y oga-siltras, II. 35- 
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value for the sake of that which is of 
little value ? ’ 5 

And the conflict was averted. But the real 
miracle was not in the irrefutable logic, but 
in the very presence of the Buddha, esta- 
blished in non-violence in such a way that 
in this as in countless other situations, en- 
mity withered away. Indeed, if mere words 
could bring cessation of enmity, have we not 
talked long enough at the United Nations ? 

Patanjali says again: 

‘By being established in truthfulness one 
gets the power of attaining for oneself 
and others the fruits of work without 
the works.*® 

Commonly, a person is said to be truthful 
when his words correspond to the facts of 
which he speaks ; that is, he follows truth. 
But when he becomes perfectly established 
in truthfulness, he becomes, so to say, the 
master of truth: he cannot tell a lie even in 
a dream. He no longer obeys facts, but 
facts obey him. Everything he says becomes 

true. 

As shown in the New Testament, when 
Jesus, perfectly established in truthfulness, 
bids a dead person arise, the dead person 
rises ; 7 if he wakes from sleep and rebukes 
the wind, a calm settles on the sea . 8 Even 
our so-called laws of nature may cease to 
operate. It seems hard to believe, but this 
has happened and still does happen. 

The story of Slta is known to many in its 
flaming vindication of the power of chastity. 
Kidnapped by Ravana, Slta had pined for 
long months in Lanka, spuming his riches 
as well as his advances in strict obedience 

- »■ ■*— 4— — • 

5 Sister Nivedita and Ananda Coomaraswamy, 
Myths of the Hindus and Buddhists (George G. 
Harper & Co., 3 Portsmouth St., Kingsway, W.C., 
1913) , pp. 278-9. 

Patafijali : op. cit, II. 36. 

7 St. Mark, V. 42 ; St. John, XI. 44. 

8 $t. Mark, IV. 39. 



to her vow of chastity in thought and deed. 
When Rama at last conquered Lanka and 
killed Ravana, he remained disinterested in 
the reunion. Her dismay was unspeakable 
to hear him publicly describe the supposed 
suspicions of many — that since she had so 
long stayed in the palace of another man, 
she could hardly be taken back by him. But 
after the first rush of tears, her reply was 
such that after these thousands of years it 
stirs and supports the noblest aspirations of 
the human race. In brief, she showed how 
her devotion to Rama and to Truth had 
preserved her purity despite unbelievable 
temptations ; and ended saying that she now 
required only the funeral pyre, for, ‘branded 
with undeserved stigma by her own husband, 
she could not live*. 

We all know how from that funeral pyre 
she emerged unharmed, carried by the God 
of Fire himself. Never was the power of 
purity more sharply illustrated. But let us not 
forget that it was not Sita’s alone, but equ- 
ally Rama’s purity that was vindicated. She 
had offered her life ; but he had offered her 
who was far dearer to him than life, with 
nothing but a future of gloom for his re- 
maining years — all from his burning desire 
to see that dharma should prevail. And the 
highest manifestation of dharma is purity. 

Again Patanjali says: 

‘By being established in continence one 
gains spiritual energy .’ 9 

Libidinous thoughts and activities con- 
sume a great portion of one’s vital energy. 
When that energy is conserved through ab- 
stinence, observance of purity, mental and 
physical, it becomes sublimated and crystal- 
lized as spiritual energy. Most of us work 
only with the vital force and have little or 
no idea what spiritual force is. 

Swami Vivekananda says: 

Patafijali : op. cit, II. 38, 

t 
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‘The chaste brain has tremendous energy 
and gigantic will-power. Without chastity 
there can be no spiritual strength. Con- 
tinence gives wonderful control over 
mankind. The spiritual leaders of men 
have been very continent, and this is what 
gave them power.’ 10 

True religion is not taught but is caught. 
For instance, we talk much about ‘juvenile 
delinquency’, and solemnly pass many laws 
and doom many young lives to ‘prevent’ it. 
But we forget that it is the parents that 
are reborn, as it were, in the children: that 
delinquency is really a biological problem. 
Then if the children grow in homes where 
no self-restraint or purity is practised or 
even believed in, who could hope that any 
good thing could result ? But if the parents 
live pure and restrained lives, they have 
every hope of seeing their children develop 
similarly. Here the power of purity comes 
very close to home. 

IV 

Yet the greatest of these powers was 
stated for all time by Christ : 

‘Blessed are the pure in heart for they 
shall see God.’ 

As Vivekananda said, in comment on 
these words: 

‘In that one sentence lies the gist of all 
religions... It alone could save the world 
were all other scriptures lost. A vision 
of God, a glimpse of the beyond, never 
comes until the soul is pure.’ 

‘All these forms and ceremonies, these 
prayers and pilgrimages, these books, 
bells, candles, and priests, are prepara- 
tions ; they take off the impurities of the 
soul ; and when the soul becomes pure 
it naturally wants to get to the mine of 
purity, God Himself.’ 11 

But lest we feel that this power leads only 
to inner experience, without outer triumphs 
to appeal to our outgoing minds, let us 



glance at a few of the latter. Those who 
have burnt themselves absolutely pure in the 
flames of love of God, become conduits 
through which God’s own power flows into 
the world, creating new history, unparalleled 
even in secular spheres. As pointed out by 
Evelyn Underhill, when union is attained 
with God, ‘a man’s small derivative life is 
invaded and enhanced by absolute life’. 12 
Infinite are the ways in which that life flows 
into the world. 

St. Paul had neither wealth, influence, nor 
health. He had to work late at night to earn 
his bread. Yet how could he in face of the 
most appalling odds, lay the foundation of 
the world-wide church of Christ ? He him- 
self answers: ‘Not I, but Christ in me’ — 
which means the power of confirmed purity. 

St. Ignatius Loyola began life in very 
ordinary circumstances. How did he get 
that power by which he changed the spirit- 
ual history of Europe ? It came to him in 
the wake of self-purification, through long 
contemplation and hard self-discipline in the 
cave of Manresa. 

St. Teresa, a delicate, chronic invalid of 
fifty years’ age, suddenly left her convent 
and started a new life. Coursing through 
Spain, how could she bring about reforma- 
tion in a great Order, in the teeth of power- 
ful ecclesiastical opposition ? 13 How could 
St. Catherine of Siena, after three years of 
life in a retreat, emerge to dominate the 
politics of Italy ? 14 Our only answer is 
that when the Lord found them confirmed 
in self-purification. He used them for His 
own purposes. When they emptied them- 
selves of ego, source of all impurities, 
God’s power coursed through them. And as 
Vivekananda so often told us, that power is 
your power too. 

Can you, again, imagine the power of 



12 Evelyn Underhill : Mysticism (University 

10 The Complete Works (Advaita Ashrama, Paperbacks, Methuen, London, 1960) , p. 429. 

Mayavati) Vol. I (1962) p. 263. 13 ibid., p. 430 

11 ibid. 14 ibid., p. 430 
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Vivekananda ? In a life of thirty-nine years, 
what he, a world-renouncer, did for that 
world, staggers the imagination of the 
boldest He set in motion such forces as 
are still growing all over the world, bring- 
ing help to human beings on all levels. 
What was the secret of that power ? You 
may say that it Was transmitted to him by 
Sri Ramakrishna ? Right ; but then you 
must say how he could contain the impact 
of that stupendous power. It can be found 
only in his exceptional purity : he was a 
‘roaring fire of purity’. Everything else 
could be added unto him only because he 
had that. 

The power of purity is verily the power of 
God. What separates us from Him is 
nothing but adventitious impurity. When 
that is removed, what problem is there which 
cannot be solved with His power ? And 
this was why Swami Trigunatitananda, a 
brother-disciple of Vivekananda, said to 

some of his students in San Francisco: I 

do not mind breaking your bones, if only I 
can make you pure. 

Vi 

This creation is a highly complicated 

affair. The very structure of its smallest 

brick, an atom, does not reveal a God who 

is shy of mechanics. Even in describing 

His relation to man, Sri Kr&na finds a 

* + * 

mechanical analogy handy. He says : 

‘The Lord, O Arjuna, dwells in the 

hearts of all beings, causing them, by 
His Maya, to revolve, as if, mounted on 
a machine .’ 15 

15 Bhagavad-gitd, XVIII. 61. 



So, though we would feel blessed if we 
could meet that gardener, to offer him our 
homage for his simplicity and purity of 
heart, we still must follow our different 
ideal. We cannot bring back to our kitchens 
damp firewood and make our mothers weep. 
Yet we are acutely aware of the poison- 
power arising from our ‘progress’. More- 
over we must seek to attain to perfection. 
We have to find a way of working all this 
out in consonance with the time-spirit. It 
is no use trying to solve problems on a 
plane where we simply do not live. 

The Vedantin is not daunted by the 
present and is unafraid of the future. Esta- 
blished in the Atman-awareness born of 
purity, he can always look on phenomena 
as play of grnia on gum. He has not to 
reject the machine. What matter if the iron 
is underground or out in the form of a 
wheel ? ‘Have all the machines, electronics, 
nuclear powers that you really want, he 
says ; ‘but if you want to be their master 
and not slave, know that there is only one 
way, that of the super-power called Purity.’ 
And as Swami Vivekananda has said: 

‘Neither numbers nor powers nor wealth 
nor learning nor eloquence nor anything 
else will prevail, but purity, living the 
life, in one word, cmubhuti, realization. 
Let there be a dozen such lion-souls in 
each country, lions who have broken 
their own bonds, who have touched the 
Infinite, whose whole soul is gone to 
Brahman, who care neither for wealth 
nor power nor fame, and these will be 
enough to shake the world .’ 16 

i«op. cit., Vol. VIH (1959) p. 438. 




LETTERS OF A SAINT 



The Lord My Refuge 

Almora 

10.12.15 

Dear L— — , 

I am pleased to receive your letter of the 3rd instant It is very diffi- 

cult to realize fully the God-idea in man (jiva ) ; unless spiritual knowledge 
dawns, it is not completely feasible. But, then, one can serve man with this 
faith, with this understanding that whatever service is rendered to jiva is ser- 
vice to the Lord and that He exists in everyone, pervading all beings — that He 
is within every jiva . This kind of service is called N arayana-seva — service to 
Narayana. With this understanding, if we can serve man in this way with all 
our heart, desiring nothing in return, we shall one day realize, through God’s 
grace, that service to jiva is in reality service to the Lord. For He dwells in 
every being as the all-pervading Reality. In fact nothing but He exists. 

Purity or impurity is nothing but difference in our feelings. Attachment 
to sense-objects is impurity, and attachment to God is purity. God alone is the 
essence in man ; minus Him, man is nothing but a bundle of flesh and bones. 
The consciousness in man is a part of God and that is pure ; everything else 
is impure. The good feelings in our heart take us towards God and evil 
thoughts and feelings keep us away from Him. All this can be understood in 
due course ; first one should hear about it. The attraction one feels to a holy 
character comes about because of the grace of God. The Lord is the reposi- 
tory of all auspiciousness. If one attains Him alone, one gets rid of all rest- 
lessness and, attaining complete peace, becomes blessed. 

If we can stay put at His door, everything will come about. He Him- 
self will teach us everything. Try to nurture virtuous feelings in your heart. 
He is goodness itself ; if you can keep Him in your heart, you will not feel 
the want of anything. He is our Mother, Father, Friend, and Playmate ; He 
is learning. He is wealth. He is everything. In this manner, if you can make 
Him your own, life will become sweet indeed. 

You have asked me many questions, but it is not possible to answer all 
of them. And even if I answer, I don’t think you will be able to understand. 
But this much is certain: insofar as you proceed towards Him, that much will 
everything become clarified of itself, and all questions will be answered. There 
should be inner awakening ; otherwise no idea is grasped. Always try to see 
the Lord within your heart. Whenever you are desirous of knowing anything, 
ask Him with all your heart. Being seated in your heart. He will make you 
understand everything. Indeed, He alone brings all understanding to everyone. 
If He does not let you know, a hundred attempts cannot bring you knowledge, 
nor can anyone give you knowledge. That which appears to be a great mystery 
will be, by His grace, easily pierced, and the Truth will stand revealed. In time. 
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everything will come ; don’t be restless. Call on the Lord with all your heart, 
and tiy to make Him alone your own. Pray to Him from the innermost core 
of your heart. He is the Indweller, who knows our innermost feelings and 
arranges things accordingly. There is no doubt whatsoever about this. 

Accept my love and best wishes. 



Your well-wisher, 
Sri Turiyananda 



SWAMI VIVEKANANDA IN, BOSTON, MARCH 1896 

Marie Louise Burke 
(< Continued from the previous issue) 



II 

Mrs. Bull’s commodious house on Brattle 
Street was even more full of people than 
usual. In addition to the relatives, friends, 
housekeepers, secretaries, and proteges who 
in greater or lesser number seemed always 
to be a part of Mrs. Bull’s household, there 
were Miss Thursby and Mrs. Sterling, 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Leggett, and, later in 
the month. Miss Sarah Farmer. Mr. and 
Mrs. Leggett, the sister and brother-in-law 
of Josephine MacLeod, had taken an active 
part in Swamiji’s work in New York, and 
being of ample means (Mr. Leggett was 
head of a large wholesale grocery firm), 
helped him to some extent financially. They 
were owners of Ridgely Manor, an estate 
near the Hudson River, where Swamiji had 
gone for the 1895 Christmas holidays and 
where, on his second visit to America in 
1899, he was to spend many memorable 
weeks. 

Miss Sarah Farmer, the gentle founder of 
the Greenacre Conferences, who dressed 
habitually in grey and wore a flowing head- 
dress resembling an Anglican nun’s, was a 
close friend of Mrs. Bull’s and her guest for 
at least a part of Swamiji’s Boston visit 



Not being in the city to greet him when he 
arrived, she wrote to him on March 20 from 
New York on stationery embossed with the 
Greenacre seal (a twig-bearing dove flying 
over the word peace) to express her regret. 
Her letter, which later found its way into 
Mrs. Bull’s papers, read as follows: 

My dear Brother — 

It seems a strange providence that I 
should be here in New York and not in 
Boston to welcome you and do some- 
thing to help make pleasant your stay, 
but I trust I may be able to return before 
you leave and that I may have the pri- 
vilege of seeing you for a short time at 
least before you return. 

I have thought of you a great many 
times and have given thanks to God for 
making you a blessing to so many souls. 
There were many inquiries about you at 
Greenacre last year and many wishes 
expressed that you might be there, but I 
thmk all your friends rejoiced that you 
had the privilege of carrying your mess- 
age to England, but we hoped that this 
summer Greenacre might claim you. Is 
it not so to be ? The report comes to 
me that you are to go abroad again this 
summer, is it true ? God bless you 
wherever you may go and strengthen 
you for your work! 
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If you are not too busy while you are 
in Boston, will you kindly note down for 
me the particulars of the Parliament of 
Religion held in your country so many 
hundreds of years ago, telling me who 
originated it and what was the end 
sought. Please send it to 26 Holyoke St. 
that I may find it on my return. 

With every good wish for you, I remain 

Your sister, in the work, 10 
Sarah J. Farmer 

(Miss Fanner’s reference to the Parlia- 
ment of Religions held in India was no 
doubt to the conclave Akbar the Great con- 
vened at his ‘Ibadat-Khana’, or House of 
Worship, in the last half of the sixteenth 
century. This parliament, attended by 
Hindu philosophers, Jaina teachers, Parsi 
priests, and Christian missionaries^— the 
learned imams of Islam had previously 
had their say— had been referred to by 
Swamiji as ‘only a parlour meeting’ compar- 
ed to the great Parliament of Religions held 
in Chicago, but it was a parlour meeting of 
which he was justly proud.) 

Among out-of-town friends of Swamiji 
who had come to Boston in March was Miss 
Ellen Waldo, his New York disciple, secre- 
tary, housekeeper, and all-round worker for 
his cause. Miss Waldo did not stay with 
Mrs. Bull— the two were not altogether com- 
patible — but with her (Miss Waldo’s) cousin, 
a Dr. William H. Prescott, who lived in 
Boston at 285 Marlborough Street. ‘He has 
for years done a large amount of free medi- 
cal work among the poor and he is interest- 
ed in the higher teachings that the Proco- 
peia is striving to popularize’, 11 Miss Waldo 
had written to Mrs. Bull from New York 
earlier in the month, accepting on her 
cousin’s behalf tickets to the Procopeia 
Club meetings. 

Then there was Mr. Goodwin, the young 

10 S. J. Farmer to Swamiji, 20 Mar. 1896, VSNC. 

11 Sarah E. Waldo to Mrs. Ole Bull, 6 Mar. 1896. 
VSNC. 



Englishman who a few months earlier, in 
December of 1895, had started transcribing 
Swamiji’s New York class-talks and who 
had quickly become indispensable not only 
in the important role of stenographer, but 
as a general, though unofficial, manager of 
the work. Since the day he bad walked into 
the Vedanta Society in New York in answer 
to a want ad, Mr. Goodwin had not been 
separated from Swamiji. Earlier in March 
he had gone with him to Detroit, and he 
was with him here in Boston. 

Where Swamiji made his headquarters 
during this Boston period is not known. 
One can, however, be fairly sure that while 
he gave his mailing address as the Proco- 
peia, he often stayed overnight at Mrs. 
Bull’s hospitable house in Cambridge where 
so many of his good friends had gathered. 
Mrs. Bull, one imagines, would not have 
had it otherwise, and Swamiji himself must 
have welcomed a relaxed evening, talking in 
the fire- and candlelight with congenial 
friends, for after nearly three years of con- 
tinuous work his nerves, as he wrote to 
Alasinga on March 23, were ‘almost shat- 
tered’. But another part of the time he may 
well have slept for the sake of convenience 
at the Procopeia Club headquarters in Bos- 
ton, where he no doubt sometimes held 
morning and afternoon interviews with those 
who wished to talk with him, who wished 
to receive instruction, to have their problems 
solved, their way of life clarified, and their 
paths cleared of obstruction, who wished, in 
short, his blessing. Swamiji would have 
taken the time and care to give to all who 
came. His purpose in America — indeed, his 
purpose in this world — was not to spare 
himself but to save others. 

But though he worked, it was a festive 
time, and cme remembers in this connection 
that he had many friends in Boston and 
Cambridge other than his fellow visitors. 
These included the famous Julia Ward 
Howe, the equally famous Thomas Went- 
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Professor William James. But his friend of 
longest standing was Professor John Henry 
Wright of Harvard’s Greek Department, who 
in 1895 had been made dean of the Univer- 
sity’s Graduate School. Swamiji’s friendship 
with Professor Wright and his family dated 
back to the days before the Parliament of 
Religions when almost no one could correctly 
spell ‘Vivekananda’ and very few tried. It 
had been Professor Wright who, like an in- 
strument of Providence, had quickly re- 
cognized Swamiji’s genius, had urged him to 
appear as a delegate to the Parliament, and 
had made it possible for him to do so, writ- 
ing the necessary letters of introduction to 
the authorities. Since those early days, 
Swamiji and the professor had met frequ- 
ently and, from time to time, had corres- 
ponded. (It should be mentioned here that 
while Professor Wright deeply admired 
Swamiji and his teachings, he did not become 
his follower, nor did he stay with him at 
Thousand Island Park in the summer of 
1895, as has been mistakenly supposed.) 

The Wright family was one of which 
Swamiji was particularly fond, but unhappily 
for all concerned, Mrs. Wright and the three 
Wright Children— ^Elizabeth, or Bessie, who 
was sixteen, Austin, going on thirteen, and 
the four-year-old John — were not in Cam- 
bridge in March of 1896. Because of the 
delicate health of John, or ‘Jackie’, Mrs. 
Wright had taken the children to Marion, 
Alabama, for the winter, thus escaping the 
rigours of the New England climate. Profes- 
sor Wright had perforce remained in Cam- 
bridge, a temporary bachelor, rooming at 
one of Harvard’s dormitories. But while 
New England had its snow, sleet, and sub- 
zero temperatures, the southern part of the 
United States had perils of its own, and the 
Wright family was not to escape tragedy. In 
March the two boys, Austin (in whom 
Swamiji was especially interested) and John, 
contracted typhoid fever, in those days a 



pondence at this time of crisis between Pro- 
fessor Wright and his wife has been made 
available to us by Mr. John K. Wright (the 
Jackie of 1896), for it was during this trying 
period that the professor saw Swamiji and 
wrote of him at some length to Mrs. Wright. 

On the evening of Tuesday, March 24, 
Professor Wright called on Swamiji at 
Mrs. Bull’s, but as other guests abounded, 
there was small opportunity for a long and 
good talk between the two men. By ten 
o’clock the professor was back in his dor- 
mitory room, writing to his wife and prepar- 
ing to catch an eleven o’clock train for New 
Bedford, a Massachusetts city some fifty 
miles south of Boston. 

Tonight [he wrote in his hurried letter] 
I went to Mrs. Ole Bull’s to call on 
Swami. He is coming to lunch with me 
on Friday. He looks good, and happy 
and is making a great success at lectur- 
ing. A young stenograph [Mr. J. J. 
Goodwin] has fallen in love with his 
teachings, been converted from Material- 
ism to Vedantism, and takes him down 
for love, following him from city to city. 
Many of his lectures are in print. At 
Mrs. Bull’s I met Mrs. Fenellosa, Miss 
Emma Thursby, Miss Seabury and Mrs. 
Vaughan (bom Bull) [Olea Vaughan, 
Mrs. Bull’s daughter], besides Mr. Leg- 
gett, a New York rich man (rather nice) 
who took Swami to Europe last summer, 
and greatly admires him. 12 

Professor Wright’s next letter to his wife 
was written on the following day from New 
Bedford, where, it appears, he had gene to 
make a study of educational methods. Un- 
happily, this New Bedford field trip fell on 
the day of Swamiji’s Harvard lecture, and 
thus we have no first-hand account from 
Professor Wright of that occasion. In New 
Bedford, however, he thought of his now 
famous friend and, with a touch of paternal 

12 Copies of this letter and those that follow from 
Prof. Wright to his wife are in the VSNC archives. 
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pride, to which he was well entitled, wrote 
to his wife of the heights Swamiji had attain- 
ed in the world and of his recent successes 
in Boston: 

Swami gives a lecture tonight in Cam- 
bridge, before the Philosophical Club: 
all the big wigs in philosophy are going 
to see him. 

He is giving talks in Boston before the 
Procopeia society: they supposed about 
150 people might come, but they have 
had to take a larger hall, 450 people 
crowding in. And there has been abso- 
lutely no advertising., 

The following day Professor Wright re- 
turned to Cambridge, and on Friday, March 
27, Swamiji had lunch with him, going first 
to his room in Harvard’s Holworthy Dormi- 
tory for an hour-long talk and, after lunch at 
‘the Club’ (which club is not known), return- 
ing to the room where for another hour and 
a half the conversation continued. Swamiji 
told of his life for the past year or so — of 
his visit to England, of the people he had 
met and the reception he had been accord- 
ed, of his triumphs and his adventures. This 
recounting he owed the professor, who, as 
he had once written to Alasinga, had been 
‘the first man who stood as my friend’ in 
America. 13 

Professor Wright found Swamiji changed. 
The last time he and Mrs. Wright had toge- 
ther seen him had been in May of 1894; 
Since then he had formulated his message 
in detail, had become certain of the nature 
of his mission in the West and had settled 
down to teach. The fiery warrior who in one 
city after another had forthrighly given the 
lie to missionary propaganda against his 
Motherland, who had defied all opposition, 
who had indeed stridden onward as though 
opposition, virulent as it was, did not exist, 
who manifested power above all else, this 
‘cyclonic monk’ had become the relatively 

13 The Complete Works (Advaita Ashrama, 
Mayavati, Himalayas, 1963) , Vol. V, p. 37. 



imperturbable teacher, more absorbed now 
in delivering his message than in waging 
battle against those who opposed him. As 
a consequence he appeared more gentle. 
Others had commented upon this same 
change in Swamiji’s manner, which seems to 
have become noticeable around the begin- 
ning of 1895, or at the start of his teaching 
work in New York. Around that time Miss 
Thursby, for instance, in writing of his New 
York work to Mrs. Bull, remarked: ‘Last 

night’s lecture in Brooklyn was a splendid 
one. He seems to have come to the realiza- 
tion that he must work in the spirit of his 
Master. I wrote him . . . how much my 
friends had enjoyed his talk [at a private 
class] and how we all felt the uplift when 
he spoke to us only in the spirit of his 
Master. Landsberg said last night that he 
[ Swamiji ] would never talk again in the 
old antagonistic spirit.’ 14 But ‘the old anta- 
gonistic spirit’ had been essential to the 
work Swamiji had had to do during most of 
1894. His days of battle were over only be- 
cause the battle had been won. As for the 
‘spirit of his Master’, did not Miss Thursby 
realize that neither she nor Mrs. Bull would 
have known of that spirit or have under- 
stood it if Swamiji had not always exempli- 
fied it ? 

As for the experiences Swamiji had had 
since he had last seen Professor Wright, they 
were many and varied, and it is small won- 
der that there was so much to talk of. Tel- 
ling his wife of that conversation of March 
27, the professor wrote: 

Swami came and lunched with me today. 
He came to the room at about twelve: 
we sat and talked till one, when we went 
over to the Club; then at two we came 
back and talked till half past three. 

He is become so much gentler, and 
wiser, and sweeter. Indeed he is most 
charming. He says his stay in America 
has taught him a great deal. I wish I 

14 Emma Thursby to Sara Bull, Feb. 1895, VSNC. 
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could give you an idea of his talk. — He 
says he has worked on and out with a 
new view of life : that the practical living 
of America has brought his old problems 
before him in new lights. 

Last summer he was in England and 
had a very successful time. He made a 
speech in Queen's Hall, and the papers 
took him, writing editorials. The clergy 
of the Established church became inte- 
rested in him, and came to his classes. 
Canon Wilberforce, now in charge of 
Westminster Abbey, took him into his 
house and gave him a dinner. Mr. 
Haweis [the Rev. H. R. Haweis, a very 
well-known Anglican clergyman who had 
spoken at the Parliament of Religions] 
had him lecture in his own parlours, and 
preached about him and his teachings in 
his church. “Wasn’t it funny ? 99 Swami 
said. “When I came into Mr. Haweis’ 
crowded parlour he came up to me and 
in a loud voice said ‘Here comes the 
master ! 9 ” 

The chief secretary for India, Sir F. 
Arbuthnot, Swami succeeded in winning, 
and they became fast friends. Swami 
said that England is just like India with 
its Castes. “I had to have separate clas- 
ses for the two castes. For the high 
Caste people — Lady This and Lady 
That, Honorable This and Honorable 
That — I had classes in the morning ; for 
the Low Caste people, who came pell- 
mell, I had classes in the evening.” 

My account of what Swami said may 
sound as if he was boasting, but it was 
not so. He was never so modest. He 
has made a very fast friend in a Scotch 
gentleman, a Mr. Sturdy, who must be 
a character. He made a fortune of 
£10,000 a year in Australia and then 
came to England, and became a Theoso- 
phist. His Theosophy carried him to 
India where he soon became cured of it. 
He then became a monk and fell in with 
some of Swami’s gurubhais (or ‘fellow 
pupils’) and became much attached to 
them. Something then carried him back 
to England where he married, giving up 
the monk’s life. But his love for his for- 
mer brethren now finds its outlet in 
Swami. It was he who got up the vari- 
ous lectures and classes in London. 



Swami says that he intends to take to 
India a score of young English Vedan- 
tists and have them go as missionaries to 
the Hindoos, of their own (the Hindoo) 
religion. The Hindoos, he says will listen 
to tnem as to no other people. “Why! 
if these people think there is so much in 
our religion, there must be something in 
it,” Swami naively said they would say. 

Canon Wilberforce told Swami that 
they were trying to teach in substance the 
Vedanta philosophy in the church at the 
present time, and that he (Swami) was 
really a missionary to the Church of 
England. 

Mr. Leggett, Swami’s New York 
friend, is a very rich grocer. Swami be- 
comes genuinely American in talking 
about nim: “he is worth about 

$20,000,000.” He took Swami to Eng- 
land last summer. In May Swami goes 
over again, and several other people are 
also going. It is a sort of nineteenth 
century Vedantade. Mrs. Ole Bull will 
probably be of the company. 

In England Swami saw men chiefly, 
clergymen, members of the Indian civil 
service, not a few army officers. He says 
that about every one person in four was 
either bom or has lived in India. And 
these people either hate it bitterly, or 
think there is no country like it. The 
latter class found in Swami something 
that reminded them of their beloved 
home, and came to him and helped him 
most enthusiastically. 

Swami has evidently swept Professor 
James off his feet. Miss Sibbens told me 
this evening that he was going in to 
Boston to hear his talks at every oppor- 
tunity. Dear old Swami! He said he 
used to believe in revivals, and used to 
take part in them . . . He used to haran- 
gue in the wildest maimer, sing and 
dance, and have crowds following him in 
India but that is all wrong. Quietness and 
Knowledge is best. [ It is more than pro- 
bable that Professor Wright Confused 
two stories here: one, a description, per- 
haps, of the early days at the Baranagore 
Monastery when Swamiji and the other 
monks would at times lose themselves in 
a fervour of spiritual emotion, spending 
hours totally absorbed in singing devotional 
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songs ; and two, a description of Hindu 
sanKir tanas, such as that inspired and led 
by Sri Caitanya in the sixteenth century, 
when crowds dancing and singing in de- 
votional ecstasy Could be said to be mad 
with the love of God. That Swamiji 
ever led such public sahkirtanas in India 
does not accord with what is known of 
his life there prior to his coming to 
America. Thus until some corroborative 
evidence is forthcoming it is safer to 
assume that Professor Wright, to whom 
this whole subject must have been new 
and strange, got it a little wrong. ] He 
said some very beautiful things: he is 
going to send me his lectures, and I’ll 
let you have them. He asked very affec- 
tionately about you and the children the 
very first thing he said to me. 

Just before lunching with Swamiji, Profes- 
sor Wright had received news that his two 
sons were very much better but that Bessie 
had entered upon the uncertain course of 
the disease. It was a time of extreme 
anxiety for him. ‘The tension is not easy 
to bear,’ he wrote to his wife ; yet he could 
devote pages in this same letter to telling her 
about Swamiji, knowing she would be inter- 
ested, and she, in turn, could remember 
him and write of him with affection. ‘Your 
letter came about Swami,’ she wrote on the 
night of March 30. ‘...Dear old Swami! 1 
do love him.’ 

It was not until a day or two after Swamiji 
had left Boston that Professor Wright receiv- 
ed word from Marion, Alabama, of his 
daughter’s death, and not until some six 
weeks later that this tragic news reached 
Swamiji in England. Swamiji’s letter of 
condolence, which has also been made 
available to us by Mr. John K. Wright, is 
the last he is known to have written to his 
friend : 

16th May 1896 
63 St. George’s Road 
London. S.W. 

Dear Adhyapakji [ Honorable Profes- 
sor] — Last mail brought the very very sad 

news of the blow that has fallen on you. 



This is the world my brother — this 
illusion of Maya— the Lord alone is true. 
The forms are evanescent but the spirit 
being in the Lord and of the Lord is im- 
mortal and omnipresent All that we ever 
had are round us this minute for the 
spirit can neither come nor go only 
changes its plane of manifestation. 

You are strong and pure and so is 
Mrs. Wright and I am sure that the 
Divine in you has arisen and thrown 
away the lie and delusion that there can 
be death for anyone. “He who sees in 
this world of manifoldness that one sup- 
port of everything, in the midst of a 
world of unconsciousness that one eter- 
nal consciousness, in this evanescent 
world that one eternal and unchangeable, 
unto him belongs eternal peace” 

May the peace of the Lord descend 
upon you and yours in abundance is the 
prayer. 

of your ever loving friend 

Vivekananda 

How many friends Swamiji had in Boston 
there is no telling. We can be sure, however, 
that they did not all belong to the circles of 
the famous or the near-famous, for Swamiji’s 
friendships were never confined to any one 
group or class of people. Indeed the story 
of his visit to this country would not be 
complete without taking into account a sen- 
tence imbedded in one of the news articles 
quoted above. Speaking of his American 
life in general, the Boston Daily Globe ob- 
served: ‘The Swami has talked not only 

before intellectual audiences and in fashion- 
able drawing rooms, but he has sought out 
and made friends with the workingmen with 
whom he is able to get on so well, because 
he believes that all great truths are expres- 
sed in simple forms.’ Swamiji’s friendship 
with the workingmen of America (largely in 
those days immigrants and in most cases 
very poor) constitutes a part of his life of 
which we know almost nothing, for no 
memoirs or letters concerning it have come 
down to us. Yet even as he had made 
friends with the rich and the poor alike dur- 
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ing his wandering days in India, so in 
America he surely did the same, and to 
overlook this aspect of his visit in the West 
is to miss a large part of Swamiji himself, 
for his love and concern for the poor and 
the burdened was an intrinsic element of his 
nature. How often did he write: ‘Love the 
poor, the miserable, the downtrodden!' It 
is true that he had in mind, and at heart, 
primarily the poor of India, but not exclusi- 
vely. ‘May I be bom again and again,’ he 
wrote to Mary Hale in 1897, ‘and suffer 
thousands of miseries, so that I may worship 
the only God that exists, the only God I 
believe in, the sum total of all souls — and 
above all, my God the wicked, my God the 
miserable, my God the poor of all races, of 
all species, is the special object of my wor- 
ship/ 15 It is said that even as a boy he 
used to visit the quarters of Calcutta where 
the untouchables lived in order to help 
them ; and during his days of wandering 
alone through India he grieved, broken- 
hearted, over the misery he saw throughout 
his Motherland. Feeling for the poor as he 
did, it is not likely that he would have ignor- 
ed them in this country, particularly in the 
depression years of 1893 to ’97 when the 
suffering among the labouring classes was 
intense. One remembers the passage in 
Sister Christine’s ‘Reminiscences* in which 
she recalls several instances of his keen feel- 
ing for the poverty-stricken and the forlorn 
in America. ‘His compassion*, she writes, 
‘for the poor and downtrodden, the defeat- 
ed, was a passion. One did not need be 
told, but seeing him one knew that he would 
willingly have offered his flesh for food and 
his blood for drink to the hungry/ 10 

While we know that Swamiji went through 
the tenement districts of Chicago and surely 
talked with the people who lived there, and 

15 The Complete Works, Vol. V, p. 136, 9 July 

1897. 

M Reminiscences of 5. V p. 216. 



while we know also from his own statement 
that he used to stand on the docks of New 
York watching the immigrants arrive, we 
have no clear-cut evidence that he came in 
contact with the workingmen or with the 
poor of Boston. But in view of the sentence 
from the Globe quoted above, and knowing 
his nature, it is hard to doubt that the Boston 
workman was as much the object of his con- 
cern as the workman in any other American 
city. Nor is it beyond the realm of possibi- 
lity that it was a Boston labourer to whom 
he gave three hundred dollars — an act (who- 
ever the recipient) that caused Mr. Goodwin 
to bristle with disapproval and alarm. ‘I 
have heard*, he wrote to Mrs. Bull in a letter 
dated April 11, 1896, That while in Boston 
he [Swamiji] gave away a large sum of 
money, quite haphazard— over $300 I be- 
lieve, and I am determined to stop this indis- 
criminate giving [by keeping money out of 
Swamiji*s hands ]— •! am doing this with 
Mr. Leggett’s approval.* 17 Mr. Goodwin 
had the finances of the Vedanta movement 
at heart, and from a practical point of view 
his attitude was understandable. To appre- 
ciate it, one need only remember that three 
hundred dollars was then equivalent to a 
labourer’s wage for a year, to the earnings 
of a seamstress working long hours for over 
three years, or, again, to three times the 
amount Swamiji received in New York for 
holding six classes in the Fifth Avenue 
home of a friend. But Swamiji, of course, 
did not so calculate, and neither Mr. Good- 
win, Mr. Leggett, Mrs. Bull, nor all his ad- 
visers combined could have prevented him 

from distributing his money as freely as he 
distributed his blessings. 

ra 

To return to Swamiji’s public activities in 
Boston, he lectured seven times, and on 

17 J. J. Goodwill to Sara Bull, 11 April 1896, 
VSNC. 
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Monday, March 30, the day he left 
the city, the Evening Transcript devot- 
ed a long article to his work. Al- 
though portions of this Transcript article 
were quoted in the first edition of the Life, 
they were dropped from later editions ; 
therefore the article is given here in full. It 
conveys, I believe, not only an idea of 
Swamiji’s lectures of this period but also an 
idea of Boston’s reception of them as reflect- 
ed in its best of newspapers: 

FOR UNIVERSAL RELIGION 
The Hindu Swami Lectures Before 

Several Societies. 

The Swami Vivekananda has, during the 
past few days, conducted a most success- 
ful work in connection with the Proco- 
peia. During this time he has given four 
class lectures for the club itself, with con- 
stant audiences of between four and five 
hundred people, at the Allen Gymna- 
sium, 44 St. Botolph Street, two at the 
house of Mrs. Ole Bull in Cambridge, 
and one before the professors and gra- 
duate students of the philosophical 
department of Harvard University. 

The idea which brought the Swami to 
America three years ago as Hindu dele- 
gate to the Parliament of Religions, and 
has been the guiding motive of all his 
subsequent work, both in America and 
England, is one which appeals strongly 
to the people whose creation the parlia- 
ment was, but the methods which he pro- 
poses are peculiarly his own. One of his 
lectures during the week has been “The 
Ideal of a Universal Religion,’" but “har- 
monious religion” would, perhaps, equ- 
ally meet the case, if, indeed, it would 
not more adequately express that for 
which he is striving. The Swami is not 
a preacher of theory. If there is any one 
feature of the Vedanta philosophy, which 
he propounds, which appears especially 
refreshing, it is its intense capability of 
practical demonstration. We have be- 
come almost wedded to the idea that re- 
ligion is a sublime theory which can be 
brought into practice and made tangible 
for us only in another fife, but the Swami 



shows us the folly of this. In preaching 
the Divinity of Man he inculcates a spirit 
of strength into us which will have none 
of those barriers between this life and 
actual realization of the sublime that, to 
the ordinary man, appear as insurmount- 
able, 

In discussing the general lines on whicn 
it appears to him universal religion can 
alone be established, he claims for his 
plan no super-authority. As he says: 1 

have also my little plan. I do not 
know whether it will work or not, and 
I want to present it to you for discus- 
sion. In the first place, I would ask 
mankind to recognize this maxim: Do 

not destroy. Iconoclastic reformers 
do no good to the world. Help, if 
you can ; if you cannot, fold your hands, 
stand by, and see things go on. There- 
fore say not a word against any mans 
convictions, so far as they are sin- 
cere. Secondly, take man where he 
stands, and from thence give him a lift. 

“Unity in variety is the plan of 
the universe. Just as we are all 

men yet we are all separate. As 
humanity, I am one with you; as 
Mr. So-and-so, I am different from you. 
As a man you are separate from woman, 
but as human beings you are all one; 
as a living being you are one with ani- 
mals and all that lives, but as man you 
are separate. That existence is God, 
the ultimate unity in this universe. In 
Him we are all one. We find, then, 
that if by the idea of a universal religion 
is meant that one set of doctrines should 
be believed by all mankind, it is impos- 
sible ; it can never be, any more than 
all faces will be the same. Again, if we 
expect that there will be one universal 
mythology, that is also impossible, it 
cannot be. Neither can there be a uni- 
versal ritual. When this time comes 
the world will be destroyed, because 
variety is the first principle of life. 
What makes us formed beings ? Differ- 
entiation. Perfect balance will be des- 
truction. 

“What then do I mean by the ideal 
of a universal religion ? I do not mean 
a universal philosophy, or a universal 
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mythology, or a universal ritual, but I 
mean that this world must go on, 
wheel within wheel. What can we 
do ? We can make it run smooth- 
ly, we can lessen friction, we can 
grease the wheels, as it were. By what? 
By recognizing variation. Just as we 
have recognized unity, by our very na- 
ture, so we must also recognize varia- 
tion. We must learn that truth may be 
expressed in a thousand ways, and each 
one yet be true. We must learn that 
the same thing can be viewed from a 
hundred different standpoints, and yet 
be the same thing. 

“In society we see so many various 
natures of mankind. A practical genera- 
lization will be impossible, but for my 
purpose I have simply characterized 
them into four. First, the active man ; 
then the emotional , man ; then the 
mystical man, and lastly the philosopher. 

“To be universal, religion must pro- 
vide possibility of realizing truth through 
means suitable to any one of these minds, 
and a religion which says that through 
one alone all men must struggle, whether 
these minds are capable of the struggle 
or not, must end in agnosticism.” 

In his lecture on Karma Yoga, the 
Swami dealt with the science of work. 
The lecture for the most part analyzed 
the motives men have in work, and parti- 
cularly the motive of heaven as a reward 
for good work on earth. This, said the 
Swami, is shopkeeping religion. Work 
alone reaches its highest when it is done 
absolutely without hope of reward, work 
for work’s sake, and without regard to 
the consequences. 

In discussing Bhakti Yoga, Devotion, 
the Swami explained the rationale of 
a Personal God. This idea of devo- 
tion and worship of some being who has 
to be loved, and who can reflect back the 
love to man is universal. The lowest 
stage of the manifestation of this love 
and devotion is ritualism, when man 
wants things that are concrete, and ab- 
stract ideas are almost impossible. 
Throughout the history of the world we 
find man is trying to grasp the abstract 
through thought forms, or symbols, and 
the external manifestations of religion, 



Bells, music, ritual, books, images, came 
under that head. Man can only think 
with form and word. Immediately 
thought comes, form and name flash into 
the mind with them, so that when we 
think of God, whether as the Personal 
God with human shape, or as the Divine 
Principle, or in any other aspect, we are 
always thi nkin g of our own highest 
ideal with some or other form, generally 
human, because the form of man is the 
highest of which man can conceive. 
But, while recognizing this as a neces- 
sity of human weakness, and while 
making proportionate use of rituals, 
symbols, books and churches, we must 
always remember that it is very good to 
be bom in a church, but it is very bad 
to die in a church. If a man dies within 
the bounds of these forms, it shows that 
he has not grown, that there has been 
no uncovering of the real, the Divinity, 
within him. 

True love can be regarded as a tri- 
angle. The first angle is, love knows no 
bargain. So when a man is praying to 
God, “give me this, and give me that,” 
it is not love. How can it be? “I give 
you my little prayer, and you give me 
something in return;” that is mere 
shopkeeping. The second angle is, love 
knows no fear. So long as God is re- 
garded as a rewarder or a punisher, there 
can be no love for him. The third angle, 
the apex, is, love is always the highest 
ideal. When we have reached the point 
where we can worship the ideal as the 
ideal, all arguments and doubts have 
vanished forever. The ideal can never 
escape, because it is part of our own 
nature. 

In his lecture at Harvard University 
the Swami traced the history, so far as 
it is known, of the Vedanta philosophy, 
and showed to what extent the Vedas 
(the Hindu scriptures) are accepted as 
authoritative; merely as the foundation 
for the philosophy in so far as they ap- 
peal to the reason. He compared the 
three schools, the Dualists, who acknow- 
ledge a supreme being, and a lesser being 
manifesting in men, but eternally separate 
from men. Next he described the philo- 
sophy of the Qualified nondualists. 
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whose particular idea is that there is a 
God and there is nature, but that the soul 
of nature is simply the expansion, or the 
body of God, just as the body of man 
is to man’s soul. They claim, in support 
of this theory, that the effect is never 
different from the cause, but that it is 
the cause reproduced in another form, 
and as God, therefore, is the cause of 
this universe, he is also the effect. The 
Monists, however, go a step farther and 
declare that if there is a God, that God 
must be both material and the efficient 
cause of the universe. Not only is he 
the Creator ; but he is also the created. 
He himself is this universe, apparently; 
but, in reality, this universe does not 
exist — it is mere hypnotisation. Differen- 
tiation is in name and form only. There 
is but one soul in the universe, not two, 
because that which is immaterial cannot 
be bounded, must be infinite ; and there 
cannot be two infinities, because one 
would limit the other. This soul is pure. 



and the appearance of evil is just as a 
piece of crystal, which is pure in itself, 
but appears to be variously colored when 
flowers are placed before it. 

In discussing Raja Yoga [‘ Realiza- 



tion, or the Ultimate of Religion’ at the 
Procopeia], the psychological way to 
union with God, the Swami expanded 



upon the power to which the mind can 
attain through concentration, both 



reference to the physical and the spiri- 
tual world. It is the one method that we 
have in all knowledge. From the lowest 
to the highest, from the smallest worm to 
the highest sage, they have to use this 
one method. The astronomer uses it in 
order to discover the mysteries of the 
skies, the chemist in his laboratory, the 
professor in his chair. This is the one 
call, the one knock, which opens the 
gates of nature and lets out the floods of 
light This is the one key, the only 
power — concentration. In the present 
state of our bodies we are so much dis- 
tracted, the mind is frittering away its 
energies upon a hundred sorts of things. 
By scientific control of the forces which 
work the body this can be done, and its 
ultimate effect is realization. Religion 
cannot consist of talk. It only becomes 
religion when it becomes tangible, and 
until we strive to feel that of which we 
talk so much, we are no better than ag- 
nostics, for the latter are sincere and we 
are not. 

The Twentieth Century Club had the 
Swami as their guest Saturday [March 
28 ], and heard an address from him on 
the “ Practical Side of the Vedanta Philo- 
sophy.” He leaves Boston today, and 
will, within a few days, sail for England, 
en route for India. 

(To be concluded) 





ST. PHILIP NERI 

THE SAINT WHO WORE THE MASK 

OF HUMOUR 

Brahmachari Bhumachaitanya 



If any person seemed divinely commis- 
sioned to lighten the Christian conscience of 
the sixteenth century— for it has always 
tended to be uncomfortably grave — it was 
St. Philip Neri of Rome. Perhaps no one in 
the history of western hagiography has been 
quite so jolly, so captivatingly outgoing or so 
delightfully eccentric. And as one reads the 
life of this contemporary of St. Teresa of 
Avila (both were bom in the year 1515), one 
gradually becomes aware of a few of the 
devices saints employ to cover up their saint- 
liness. Some retreat behind a mantle of 
silence ; others, gravity and sternness. Philip 
used humour. 

It is reported that one day four Poles, 
hearing of Philip's saintliness, went to see 
him— possibly expecting a miracle or some 
divine revelation. Philip settled them all 
around him and then unexpectedly began to 
read from the pages of Piovano Arlotto, a 
humorous writer of the period who was a 
favourite of Philip. Not only that, the saint 
added some sallies of his own, and laughed 
loudly and raucously at a number of the 
risque passages. 

‘Well, there you are, my lads,’ he said to 
them as they began to disperse in embarrass- 
ment, ‘that’s what I usually read. There’s 
nothing like a funny book.’ 

On another occasion, he was told that a 
certain Attilio Serrano, a prelate who consi- 
dered Philip unscholarly and boorish, was 
to attend his Mass. During the Service, 
Philip made a point of blurting out all sorts 
of nonsense, piling one grammatical error 
upon another. When the Mass was over, the 
first thing he wanted to know was what sort 
of effect he had produced. 

One of the misfortunes of history has been 



the distressing habit of its reporters to strip 
our heroes of the past — particularly the 
saintly ones — of most of their humanness. 
For instance, we simply cannot conceive of 
Plato committing an unwise act ; of St. 
Francis, an irreligious one ; or of Genghis 
Khan acting at all like a gentleman. We so 
strongly identify such figures with some ex- 




the subtler, wiser, and perhaps more enliven- 
ing aspects of their character are lost to us. 
As Pascal wrote: 

‘People always imagine Plato and Aristo- 
tle dressed in the long robes of the 
pedagogue, but actually they were ordi- 
nary, decent people who used to joke 
with their friends like every one else, and 
when they amused themselves writing 
their Laws and their Politics they were 
simply playing a game: it was the least 
serious and philosophic part of their 
lives. The more philosophic part was 
the quiet and simple way they lived * 1 

(Italics mine) 

Philip is a bit of an anomaly. He wrote 
very little and since his personality was so 
astonishingly vital, we have left to us the 
impression of a warm, generous, and thor- 
oughly human being, remarkably free of 
ecclesiastical trappings or biographical 
emendations. He is a friend, surely, who 
will walk into the room at any moment, clap 
us heartily on the shoulder, and with a wink 
ask us if we have been behaving ourselves. 

At the same time, we must resist the 
temptation to view Philip Neri as merely a 
comic figure who spent his days poking fun 
at people or making them laugh. He did 
make them laugh (and sometimes appear 

} Quoted in Marcel Jouhandeau’s St. Philip Neri 
(Harper & Row, New York, 1960) , p. 9, 




